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In  the  year  1906,  at  rhc  age  of  twenty-two, 
Amcdeo  Mcxiigliani  arrived  in  Paris  from  his 
native  Leghorn.  With  his  brand-new  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  loo§ely-knotted  red  scarf  and 
velvet  jacket,  he  was  the  typical  well-to-do 
young  man  dressed  up  as  a  painter;  and  he  wore 
this  romantically  artistic  get-up  with  the  same 
ill-concealed  pride  as  a  newly-promoted  lieute- 
nant parades  in  his  first  dress  uniform.  Within 
six  months  all  trace  of  this  pride  had  disappeared. 
The  fine  costume,  transplanted  from  the  banks 
of  the  Arno  to  those  of  the  Seine,  had  lost  all 
its  childish  ostentation  and  the  fresh  lips  of  its 
wearer  had  become  set  in  a  bitter  line — Paris 
had  not  yet  broken  him,  but  it  had  already  de- 
stroyed his  illusions. 

His  first  friends — as  is  often  the  case  with 
those  whose  days  are  numbered — were  from 
the  outset  those  who  were  to  count  in  his  life, 
the  p)oets  and  painters  who  were  destined  to 
change  the  face  of  art  and  existence  in  his  gener- 
ation: Apollinaire,  Picasso  and  Max  Jacob.  But 
they  listened  with  a  smile  on  their  lips  as  their 
young  companion  discoursed  with  enthusiasm 
on   Dante,   Michael   Angelo   and    Raphael,   for 
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these  were  masters  who  must  be  rejected  if 
something  really  new  was  to  be  accomplished. 
Picasso  had  renounced  Spain  before  ever 
leaving  its  frontiers.  Modigliani,  however, 
less  mature  and  less  worldly-wise,  had  renounced 
nothing.  He  had  never  read  Descartes  and 
had  never  been  told  that  in  art  everything  must 
be  forgotten,  even  the  very  meaning  of  words 


themselves,  as  Andre  Ciide  was  to  say  some  years 
later.  No  Italian  was  ever  more  proud  of  his 
nationality  than  this  iuscan-born  son  of  a  once- 
wealthy  Roman  family  of  Jewish  origin. 

The  dramatic,  tragic,  cleavage  in  the  life  of 
Modigliani  C'  Modi*'  as  he  was  soon  dubbed  by 
his  Paris  friends)  lay  in  his  love  for  Italy.  Four- 
teen years  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  as  he  lay 
suffering  and  doomed  on  a  hospital  bed,  his  last 
words  were:  ''Cara,  cara  Italia  V — words  that 
one  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  a  dying  hero,  but  which  one  would  have 
rather  expected  to  be  replaced  on  the  lips  of  an 
artist  by  the  name  of  a  wife  or  a  mistress,  a 
mother  or  a  child. 

Yet  it  was  really  for  this  cause  that  he  was 
dying — the  only  cause  he  had  been  able  to 
defend — the  presence  of  Italy  in  Paris.  A  few 
years  later  Chirico  was  to  arrive,  bringing  the 
influences  of  Italy  with  him  but  this  was  to  be 
another  Italy,  seen  by  a  Greek  nurtured  in  the 
atmosphere  of  German  philosophy.  In  the 
virtuosity  of  the  Futurists  there  was  also  some- 
thing specifically  Italian;  but  the  Italy  of  the 
Jew  Modigliani  was  of  the  purest  Florentine,  the 
most  exquisitely  civilised  Italy  of  all.  To  revive 
the  grace  of  Florence  at  a  time  when  Picasso 
and  the  Cubists  were  busy  reducing  the  human 
figure  to  its  simplest  formal  structure  seemed 
the  sheerest  folly  doomed  to  failure.  The  whole 
of  modern  art  was  turning  its  back  on  Italy 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  regarded  as  the 
stronghold  of  all  that  was  traditional,  fascinat- 
ing no  doubt,  but  outmoded  by  the  advance  of 
modern  knowledge. 


It  was  not  that  Modigliani  was  insensitive  to 
the  innovations  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  aware  that  they  were  not  altogether  on  the 
wrong  course.  For  them  it  was  essential  to 
draw  a  line  through  the  word  "Italy"  in  the 
hearts  of  the  public — to  decorate  the  face  of  the 
Mona  Lisa  with  a  pair  of  mustachios  as  did  Mar- 
cel Duchamp,  or,  like  the  iconoclast  Picabia, 
to  depict  the  Madonna  as  spanking  the  Infant 
Jesus  across  her  knee.  No  doubt  his  friends 
were  right,  but  Modigliani  could  not  go  with 
them.  For  Soutine,  com.ing  as  he  did  from  a 
barbaric  country,  it  was  easy  to  forget  what  he 
had  loved — after  all  he  had  had  very  little  to 
love;  but  for  a  native  of  Tuscany  who  had  had 
nothing  but  beauty  before  his  eyes  since  his 
infancy  there  was  no  possibility  of  forgetting. 
Yet  Modigliani  tried  to  forget,  seeking  the  cour- 
age to  do  so  in  drugs  and  alcohol.  He  only 
succeeded  however  in  making  himself  ill. 
Penniless  and  homeless,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  his  mother's  house  in  Leghorn,  but 
he  remained  there  only  long  enough  to  recover 
his  strength  and  save  a  little  money — he  had 
become  a  permanent  exile,  even  in  his  own 
country.  He  had  been  spoilt  by  Italy — there 
was  too  much  of  its  graceful  loveliness  in  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  for  him  to  be  able  to  face  the 
barbarians  of  Montmartre  and  Montparnasse, 
of  the  "  Bateau-Lavoir"  and  the  "Rotonde". 
Modigliani's  irony  was  J  reaction  against  that 
Italianate  side  of  his  nature  which  made  him  so 
attractive  to  women,  to  the  chance  encounters 
of  easy  virtue  and  to  the  most  redoutable  of 
feminine     intellectuals     alike.     One     of    these 
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latter,  the  English  poetess,  Beatrice  Hastings, 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  "getting  her  hooks  into 
him",  as  Cezanne  might  have  said. 

With  the  counter-poisons  of  alcohol  and 
drugs,  Modigliani  gradually  worked  the  poison 
of  Italy  out  of  his  system  and  began  to  assume 
a  new  virility  both  physically  and  morally — 
even  to  the  point  of  becoming  violent.  Rapidly 
outdistancing  the  "toughs",  of  Montparnasse, 
he  soon  became  a  kind  of  prefiguration  of  the 
type  of  Tennessee  Williams  character  as  inter- 


prctcd  by  Marlon  Brando.  J  hen,  one  day, 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  negro  art.  But  where 
Picasso  had  been  able  to  see  the  spirit  of  the 
Catalan  primitives  in  the  primitive  art  of  another 
continent,  there  was  little  chance  of  Modigliani*s 
seeing  anything  Florentine  in  the  statuettes 
which  had  so  gripped  his  imagination.  Spurred 
on  by  this  new-found  passion  he  decided  to 
take  up  sculpture  and  from  this  period  he  has 
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left  a  few  truly  astonishing  statues.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  understand  why  he  suddenly 
abandoned  sculpting  just  when  he  had  begun 
to  produce  works  of  importance.  But  abandon 
it  he  did,  to  return  to  painting.  Sculpture  had 
given  him  what  he  had  been  seeking  so  anxiously 
for  some  years — it  had  revealed  him  to  himself 
and  had  given  back  to  him  an  Italy  purged  of 
its  ''Italianateness",  a  genuine  Italy,  noble, 
popular,  and  full  of  grace. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  about  the  importance 
of  the  draughtsmanship  i  n  Modigliani's  paint- 
ings which,  though  perhaps  not  works  of  genius, 
are  genuine,  warm  and  living,  or  about  the 
mannered  elegance  of  their  alrriost  "Botticel- 
lian"  arabesques.  One  thing,  however,  which 
is  rarely  mentioned  is  what  his  work  as  a  painter 
owed  to  his  experience  as  a  sculptor,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  modelling  of  the  figures. 
The  long  neck,  the  union  of  neck  and  jaw-line, 
the  oval  face,  the  slight  profile  of  the  nose  and 
the  half-vacant  almond-shaped  eyes  are  character- 
istic of  sculpture,  and  more  especially  of  sculp- 
ture in  wood.  Mannered  as  the  style  may  be 
it  was  still  sensitive  and  human  in  a-  world  in 
which  living  art  tended  more  and  more  to 
become  dehumanised,  after,  and  even  in  advance 
of,  the  example  of  life  itself.  Mannered  paint- 
ing because  it  is  meditated  painting — among 
the  last  to  reflect  the  poetry  of  being  and  the 
dignity  of  the  human  condition.  And  the 
expressive  elegance  of  the  figures  is  none  other 
than  the  noble  and  harmonious  elegance  of 
Tuscan  art.  It  was  thanks  to  Modigliani  that 
Italy    was    represented    in    Paris,    particularly 
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through  the  medium  of  his  portraits  pf)rtraits 
of  friends  (often  Parisians  born  and  bred),  of 
women  and  children — for  even  in  their  express- 
ionist distortion  there  is  always  a  deep  respect 
for  the  human  form  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  Despite  his  admiration  for  the  inven- 
tive genius  and   the  plastic    power  of  Picasso, 


Modigliani  was    never  to   follow   his   example. 

Still  he  continued  to  drink  and  to  drug  him- 
self despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  young 
Polish  poet  Zborowski  whom  "Modi"  had 
made  a  dealer,  his  dealer,  and  despite  the  love 
of  a  young  girl,  Jeanne  Hebuterne,  nicknamed 
"Haricot".  Jeanne,  like  the  painter  himself, 
came  of  a  good  bourgeois  family  and  had  given 
herself  to  him,  not  after  the  manner  of  Mont- 
martre  or  Montparnasse,  but  for  life.  Speak- 
ing of  her  to  the  present  writer,  the  painter 
Kisling  used  to  say:  "She  was  a  good  sort", 
and  sometimes  he  would  add:  "And  she  was 
also  very  beautiful". 

It  may  be  that  the  artist  realised  that  the  road 
he  had  chosen  was  a  dead  end  and  that  one  day 
he  would  find  himself  trapped  again;  he  went 
on  drinking,  knowing  that  he  was  killing  him- 
self as  Zborowski  once  remarked  to  me  some 
ten  years  later  on  the  terrace  of  the  same  cafe 
— the  Rotonde — where  Modigliani  used  to 
offer  his  painting  for  a  few  francs  when  he 
needed  the  price  of  a  drink.  "He  used  to  drink 
to  kill  himself",  Soutine  also  used  to  say.  Years 
later  again  when  I  saw  Eluard  drinking  in  the 
same  way^to  kill  himself — I  realised  what  it 
meant.  Modigliani  never  knew  that  in  dying 
he  would  also  kill  the  woman  who  loved  him 
and  her  child  still  unborn.  And  he  never 
knew  that  to  his  daughter  Jeanne,  born  one 
year  earlier,  no  one  would  ever  mention  his 
name. 

On  25  th  January  1920  when  she  learnt  of  her 
husband's  death,  Modigliani's  wife  turned  to 
her    parents    for    refuge.     But    they    who    had 


never  seen  in  the  unhappy  painter  the  sole 
object  of  their  daughter's  existence,  but  only 
the  seducer  and  corrupter  of  their  child,  gave 
her  a  hard  and  frigid  welcome.  Alone  and 
wretched  in  her  fifth-Hoor  room,  Jeanne  opened 
the  window  one  day  and  flung  herself  r)ut  into 
space. 

The  body  of  Amedeo  Modigliani,  one  of  the 
few  Italian  painters  whose  works  are  jealously 
kept  in  France,  and  that  of  Jeanne  Hebuternc 
now  lie  eternally  united  in  the  cemetery  of  Pcrc- 
Lachaise  under  a  flat  white  stone;  and  every 
year  on  the  25th  of  January  their  unhappy  and 
abandoned  daughter  covers  their  quiet  grave 
with  the  flowers  of  filial  devotion. 
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